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CONSCIENCE. 

~\ T 7E pronounce moral judgments upon ourselves as well as 
" » upon others, we distinguish between the Tightness and 
wrongness of thoughts, feelings, volitions, and actions. We 
insist upon the performance of certain modes of conduct and the 
avoidance of others ; we command categorically, Thou shalt, and 
Thou shalt not. We regard ourselves and our fellows as morally 
bound or obliged to do certain things, and to refrain from others. 
The breach of rules which we feel ought to be obeyed, is con- 
demned by us even when we ourselves are the offenders. 

Let us embrace all these facts under a general formula, and say 
that man pronounces moral judgments or distinguishes between 
right and wrong ; man has a moral consciousness or a conscience. 
Now the question naturally arises : How is this phenomenon to 
be explained? No satisfactory answer can be given until we 
have analyzed the psychical processes concerned in our discus- 
sion. Let us therefore first attempt to understand the psychology 
of conscience. 

The idea of a motive or an act arises in my consciousness. 
At once or after some reflection, peculiar feelings and impulses 
group themselves around this idea : feelings of approval, which 
are pleasureable, or, as the case may be, feelings of disapproval, 
which are painful ; feelings or impulses urging me towards the 
performance of the act, commanding me, forcing me, as it were, 
to keep it before my mind and to recognize its authority over 
me ; or feelings deterring me from the performance of the act — 
a kind of shame takes possession of me, I feel ill at ease, in spite 
of the fact that the forbidden thing may have a certain charm 
about it. Or, I may have the ideas of several acts or springs of 
conduct before me, one surrounded by these feelings of approval 
and obligation, the other by feelings of disapproval and obliga- 
tion, one carrying with it a sense of authority over the other. 
These ideas may rise and fall in consciousness, and with them 
their concomitant feelings. I may flit from one to the other until 
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at last one may persist and lead to an act of will, and drive out 
the other. These inner processes express themselves in judg- 
ments of value : This act is good or right ; This act is wrong or 
bad ; I ought to do this act ; I ought not to do that. In popular 
language we say : My conscience approves of this, disapproves 
of that ; commands this, prohibits that ; my conscience warns me 
against or urges me toward a certain line of action ; I must obey 
the voice of my conscience. In case the right act is willed and 
done, or even willed without being done, I experience a feeling 
of satisfaction, and, perhaps, a certain sorrow for the vanquished 
possibility with which I was in love. Indeed, my moral satisfac- 
tion and self-approval may become so strong as to fill me with 
Pharisaic vanity, and I may gloat over my moral triumph. If 
the wrong act wins the victory, and the thought of the right one 
lingers on in consciousness, I feel sad, troubled, ashamed, con- 
temptible. I sit in judgment upon myself and pronounce myself 
guilty. These painful feelings we call feelings of remorse, re- 
pentance, pangs of conscience, Gewissensbisse. They may become 
so intense as to throw the sufferer into the depths of despair, and 
make him willing or even anxious to undergo the severest pun- 
ishments. 

We see then that conscience functions both before and after 
the performance of the act. When the act perceived or thought 
of is not my own, but another's, or only an imagined one, the 
process which takes place is much the same. Feelings of ap- 
proval and disapproval spring up in me even more readily than 
before ; I judge that the act is right or wrong, and ought or 
ought not to be done. 

Certain feelings and impulses, then, surround the idea of a 
deed and lead us to make a judgment. The act arouses certain 
feelings and impulses in us, and we express this effect in a judg- 
ment of value. When we characterize an act as right or wrong 
in this way, we are, therefore, really characterizing ourselves. We 
evaluate the act because it makes a certain impression upon us, 
just as we call an object beautiful because it arouses certain 
aesthetic feelings in us. If the feelings mentioned were absent, 
that is, if acts did not, for some reason or other, produce in us 
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feelings of approval, disapproval, and obligation, we should not 
judge as we do, or make moral distinctions. 

Hence conscience is not an independent and separate faculty, 
as common-sense would hold, but a complexus of psychical ele- 
ments. Let us consider some of these with a little more care. 
We have a mixture of feeling and impulse which we call the feel- 
ing of obligation, or oughtness (Solleti). This feeling or impulse, 
which Bishop Butler emphasized so strongly, is, however, not 
merely a feeling of "impulsion towards" a line of conduct, not 
absolutely identical with every other impulse, as Guyau claims. 
To say that a "pointer ought to point," is not, as Darwin seems 
to think, 1 the same as to say that a man ought to be honest. Nor 
is this feeling of obligation identical with the feeling of logical 
necessity, as Samuel Clarke declares. Moral obligation is a 
peculiar kind of obligation, a unique feeling. In this regard, 
however, it is like all other psychical states. It is as impossible 
to describe obligation to a being that does not feel it, as it is to 
talk to a blind man of colors. 

It is this feeling of obligation which inspires men with awe, 
and makes them believe, as the popular consciousness is apt to, 
that it is a voice from another world. The popular conscious- 
ness observes this feeling and instead of explaining it, personifies it. 
Even philosophers find it difficult to account for the authorita- 
tiveness of conscience without having recourse to the supernat- 
ural. "The faculty," says Martineau, "is the communion of 
God's life and guiding love entering and abiding with an appre- 
hensive capacity in myself. We encounter an objective authority 
without quitting our own center of conscience." 2 " The au- 
thority which reveals itself within us, reports itself not only as 
underived from our will, but as independent of our idiosyncracies 
altogether." 3 

Kant likewise discovers in himself this feeling of obligation, 
surrounding the ideas of certain acts, and regards it as a form of 
the mind, as a category of the practical reason or will. But, we 

1 The Descent of Man, Part I, ch. iv, p. 116. 

1 Types of Ethical Theory, Vol. II, ch. iv, p. 104. 

8 lb., p. 102. 
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may say, it is no more a category or form of the mind than any 
other feeling. To say that a feeling of authority or obligation is 
present in consciousness, means that I feel bound or obliged to per- 
form certain acts. Obligation is not a special category or faculty 
or form of the reason, but a mixture of feeling and impulse which 
is never found in consciousness apart from other mental states. 
To maintain that this feeling is an innate form or categoiy, does 
not help us any more than to maintain that the feeling of hope is 
such a form. Of course, hope and fear and love are all ' innate 
forms,' if we mean by this that human beings experience them 
in connection with certain concrete ideas. What we wish to 
know is, what modes of conduct are felt to be obligatory, and, 
if possible, why are they felt to be so. 

Some thinkers emphasize this feeling of obligation, and regard 
it as constituting the very essence of the moral consciousness, or 
conscience. But, as we noticed before, the idea of an act is also 
suffused with feelings of approval and disapproval. The con- 
templation of a deed arouses feelings of condemnation, contempt, 
disgust, abhorrence, indignation, etc., or feelings of approval, ad- 
miration, respect, reverence, enthusiasm, etc. Some philosophers 
have laid too much stress on these factors in conscience, and 
have overlooked the authoritative element. 1 ^Esthetic feelings 
may also arise in connection with those we have already men- 
tioned. 2 This fact has led some authors to identify the moral 
sentiments with the aesthetic feelings, and to look upon ethics as 
a branch of aesthetics. We must insist, however, that conscience 
is a complexus of psychical states, and that the characteristic 
emotional and impulsive elements peculiar to it are the feelings 
of approval (or disapproval) and the feeling of obligation. 

But conscience also judges, and in so far is cognitive, or intel- 
lectual in character. The perception or thought of an act arouses 
feelings of obligation and approval. We express these feelings 
in language by saying : This act is right and ought to be done. 
We make a moral judgment. The judgment is here based on 
feeling and impulse. When I declare an act to be right or wrong, 

•See the moral-sense philosophers, Shaftesbury, Hutcheson, Hume, Brentano, 
Schwarz. 

2 See Sully, The Human Mind, Vol. II, p. 167. 
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I am expressing my feelings with regard to it. When I say that 
an object is beautiful, I am simply giving expression to the fact 
that it arouses certain (esthetic feelings in me. When I assert 
that spitting is indecent, I mean to say that certain feelings of 
disgust are aroused in me by a certain act. If the so-called 
moral act and beautiful object and indecent behavior did not 
arouse in me these peculiar emotional reactions, I should not 
judge them as I do. 

Now some philosophers have emphasized the cognitive ele- 
ment in conscience, and have called conscience the faculty of 
moral judgment. For them it is not an emotional, but a cogni- 
tive faculty, a faculty that discovers truth. Conscience is the 
special intellectual faculty by which we discern moral truth. We 
may say, however, first, that this is not its only function, and, sec- 
ondly, that there is no difference between the faculty which makes 
moral judgments (as such) and the faculty which makes other 
judgments. The difference lies in the subject-matter judged, and 
in the mental background (feelings and impulses) which gives rise 
to the judgment. Judgment is judgment whether it be pro- 
nounced in morals, aesthetics, or etiquette. 

Now that we have analyzed conscience, let us attempt to trace 
its genesis. We have observed that the ideas of certain acts are 
suffused with peculiar feelings which give rise to certain judg- 
ments of value. The question naturally arises : Is the connection 
between these ideas and feelings original or innate, or is it the 
result of experience ? I believe it is the latter. Children are 
made to observe that certain acts do not meet with the approval 
of their surroundings. Frowns, austere looks, shakes of the 
head, stern words, and other signs of displeasure, precede and 
follow certain modes of conduct. The child impulsively imitates 
these outward manifestations of disapproval at an early age, and 
so begins to feel a certain kind of uneasiness in connection with 
certain acts himself. He also feels pain and anger when certain 
acts are directed against himself, and instinctively resents them or 
' frowns them down.' The performance of acts which are 
frowned down is frequently followed by consequences of a dis- 
agreeable kind, natural as well as artificial, and the vague remem- 
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brance of these arouses fear. The child also often hears that 
there are other mysterious beings who will punish him for dis- 
obedience, and the fear produced by the prospect is all the more 
intense because of the uncertainty and mystery connected with it. 
In the course of time he is told that there is a God, and that this 
God disapproves of and punishes offences. And then the instinc- 
tive craving for recognition, the desire to be well thought of, 
which may become more and more intensified, assists in turning 
the individual from certain kinds of behavior, and attracts him to 
others. Afterwards, when sympathy develops, love begins to 
play an important part as a motive to action. The child's affec- 
tion for persons around him and the God above him, makes him 
anxious to avoid causing them displeasure. He suffers with 
others, the thought of hurting them hurts him, and deters him 
from certain acts. With the growth of intelligence the agent 
learns to understand the rationale of certain prohibitions, and is 
deterred from breaking the law. The training begun in the 
family is continued by the school and the world at large. On 
every hand the young struggler meets with signs of disapproval 
and hears the command : Thou shalt not ! In this way he learns 
to fear and acknowledge the law. The frown-feeling, the feeling 
of pain, the fear of punishment, human and divine, the fear of 
losing the good opinion of others, the fear of causing injury, 
directly or indirectly, to himself and to the beings he loves, form 
the beginning of that peculiar complexus of feelings which we 
call the moral sentiments. In the course of time the agent 
comes to feel a check in the presence of certain acts without 
always picturing to himself the many causes which produced that 
feeling. He experiences a restraint or compulsion which seems 
to be within him and yet to come from without ; its mysterious- 
ness fills him with awe. When this feeling surrounds the idea of 
a deed, he cannot help recognizing its binding force over him. 
It seems as though the feeling of fear, after having created pecu- 
liar feelings of mustness or compulsion and restraint or deterrence, 
drops out of sight, leaving this new element to do the work. A 
kind of abstract oughtness, a feeling of authority or obligation is 
developed. 
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A similar process takes place with acts which meet with ap- 
proval, and we need not follow it out here. These feelings of 
approval may be intensified into feelings of respect, admiration, 
love, and (where the element of mystery enters in) reverence. 
We love and admire good deeds with the same fervor with which 
we love and admire persons ; we reverence them as we reverence 
the gods. We feel constrained or obliged to perform acts to 
which our consciousness gives a moral value, we recognize their 
binding force. 

In other words, the feelings of fear, etc., which we find con- 
necting themselves with the ideas of certain acts in the conscious- 
ness of the child, gradually develop into the feelings of moral 
obligation, etc., which we discover in the adult. It must not be 
imagined, however, that all these feelings are developed in the 
same degree in all persons. In some the ideas of certain acts 
merely arouse fear. Many persons, I am convinced, refrain from 
doing certain things on account of fear of discovery and the con- 
sequent punishment. 1 Others are afraid of the wrath of God or 
other supernatural powers, here and hereafter. Still others are 
afraid without knowing exactly what they are afraid of; the 
thought of certain modes of conduct immediately calls up a vague 
fear, of what they know not. On the other hand, there are per- 
sons who respect and reverence the law, who love duty for 
duty's sake. They feel bound to obey the law, without feel- 
ing bound to any person or institution ; they feel a blind pres- 
sure toward the right without being urged by fear to do it. Such 
characters are not, in my opinion, as common as is often believed. 
They are the rigorous moralists, the moral enthusiasts. They 
feel as Kant felt when he said : " Two things fill the mind with 
new and increasing admiration and awe, the oftener and more 
steadily we reflect on them : the starry heavens above and the 
moral taw within," 2 and when he wrote his celebrated apostrophe 
to Duty : " Duty ! thou sublime and mighty name that dost 
embrace nothing charming or insinuating, but requirest submis- 

1 "And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto him, Where art thou? 
And he said, I heard thy voice in the garden, and I was afraid, because I was 
naked ; and hid myself. ' ' 

2 Kritik of Practical Reason, Part II, Abbott's translation, page 260. 
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sion, and yet seekest not to move the will by aught that would 
arouse natural aversion or terror, but merely holdest forth a law 
which of itself finds entrance into the mind, and yet gains re- 
luctant reverence (though not always obedience), a law before 
which all inclinations are dumb, even though they secretly coun- 
terwork ; what origin is worthy of thee, and where is to be found 
the root of thy noble descent?" 1 

We have seen how the moral sentiments, the feelings of ap- 
proval and disapproval, and the ' ought-feeling,' are connected 
with certain forms of conduct in the mind of the individual. 2 
We may assume that they originated somewhat similarly in the 
race. The primitive man, let us say, feared the painful conse- 
quences which injury done to others was bound to bring upon 
him and those for whom he cared. In the course of time, with 
the development of society, the fear of personal revenge gave 
way to, or at least was supplemented by, the fear of the ruler 
and the state, the fear of the wrath of invisible powers, the fear 
of losing social recognition, the fear of causing ideal pain to 
others. Then, perhaps, the feeling of sympathy, which at first 
included only a few in its scope, was extended, taking in larger 
numbers, and became a motive. Finally, feelings of respect and 
reverence for the law as law, the feeling of obligation, arose, as 
in the case of the individual. If it is true that the development 
of the individual, or ontogenesis, is a repetition of the develop- 
ment of the race, or phylogenesis, then we must imagine that this 
feeling of obligation is a late arrival in the race-consciousness, 
and not an original possession in the sense that it existed in the 
primitive soul. 

The individual, then, does not know or feel at birth what is 
right and what is wrong ; nor is the feeling of obligation imme- 
diately aroused in him by the perception of a certain act. He 
possesses, however, many instincts and impulses, e. g., the im- 
pulse to preserve himself, which with others may serve as the 
foundation of morality. The feeling of obligation will in the course 
of time and under the proper conditions spring up in him. If the 

1 lb., Part I, chap, iii, Abbott, p. 1 80. 

2 See Ladd, Psychology, Descriptive and Explanatory, p. 582. 
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fact that this feeling (and the other moral sentiments) can arise un- 
der the proper conditions, means that it is innate, then, of course, the 
question is settled in favor of intuitionism. In that sense, however, 
all our feelings, hope, fear, anger, etc., and, indeed, everything in 
consciousness, our capacity for language, our capacity for hearing 
and seeing, are original and innate. But this does not yet prove 
that the moral sentiments were originally connected with the ideas 
of the acts with which they are now connected. All that we can 
claim is that such feelings may be aroused in consciousness, and 
attach themselves to the ideas of certain acts. We may also say 
that they are preceded by other feelings, and grow out of these. 
It is the business of the psychologist to show how the feelings in 
question are produced, i. e., to point out their antecedents. He 
must tell under what conditions fear, hope, anger, hatred, sym- 
pathy, rivalry, obligation, etc., arise in consciousness, when they 
make their appearance in the individual, and, if possible, in the race. 
In a certain sense, the feeling of obligation and the other 
moral sentiments may be said to be innate. If the evolutionistic 
doctrine of inheritance is correct, we may suppose that the 
capacity for feeling obligation is transmitted by its possessors to 
succeeding generations. Some men seem to be more timid or 
cowardly or cruel or sympathetic by nature than others, which 
means that these impulses are more readily produced in them 
than in others. To say, then, that a man has inherited a great 
respect for the moral law, would signify that he will develop 
these feelings under the proper training. In this sense, we may 
speak of conscience as an instinct, as some writers do. And 
furthermore, if it is possible for us to inherit a tendency to feel 
and to think and to act in a certain way, why should it not be 
possible for us to feel obligation in connection with certain ideas ? 
We inherit not only fear in the abstract, or the capacity for fear, 
but the fear of particular things, say of dark places, vermin, 
etc. 1 If certain fixed neural relations are formed between the 
brain processes which stand for particular percepts, and those 
which stand for particular feelings (of fear, etc.), and are 

1 See James, Psychology , Vol. II, chap, xxiv ; and Ziehen, Introduction to Physio- 
log ical Psychology, pp. 244 ff. 
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transmitted from generation to generation, there is no great 
reason why such connections should not be formed between the 
brain states which represent certain acts, like murder, for example, 
and those which are the physiological counterparts of the ought- 
feeling, whatever they may be, and why they should not be 
handed down to offspring. This would not mean that the child 
is born with these two psychical states together, but it would 
mean that, under the proper conditions and at the proper time, the 
connection would be made more easily than if it had not already 
existed in a long line of ancestors. " There is not the least in- 
herent improbability, as it seems to me," says Darwin, 1 "in virtu- 
ous tendencies being more or less strongly inherited ; for, not to 
mention the various dispositions and habits transmitted by many 
of our domestic animals to their offspring, I have heard of au- 
thentic cases in which a desire to steal and a tendency to lie ap- 
peared to run in families of the upper ranks ; and as stealing is 
a rare crime in the wealthy classes, we can hardly account by 
accidental coincidence for the tendency occurring in two or three 
members of the same family." If bad tendencies are transmitted, 
it is probable that good ones are likewise transmitted. That the 
state of the body by affecting the brain, has great influence on 
the moral tendencies is known to most of those who have suffered 
from chronic derangements of the digestion or liver. The same 
fact is likewise shown by the "perversion or destruction of the 
moral sense being often one of the earliest symptoms of mental 
derangement," J and insanity is notoriously often inherited. Ex- 
cept through the principle of the transmission of moral tendencies 
we cannot understand the differences believed to exist between 
the various races of mankind. Even the partial transmission of 
virtuous tendencies would be an immense assistance to the pri- 
mary impulse derived directly and indirectly from the social in- 
stincts. Admitting for a moment that virtuous tendencies are 
inherited, it appears probable at least in such cases as chastity, 
temperance, humanity to animals, etc., that they become first 
impressed on the mental organization, through habit, instruction, 

1 The Descent of Man, pp. 123 ff. 
'Maudsley, Body and Mind, 1870, p. 60. 
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and example, continued during several generations in the same 
family, and in a quite subordinate degree, or not at all, by the 
individuals possessing such virtues having succeeded best in the 
struggle for life. 1 

Whether such tendencies to feel bound in the presence of cer- 
tain acts are really inherited, we cannot tell positively, but there 
is nothing improbable in the thought. The fact that time and 
training are required to bring out the feeling would be no argu- 
ment against the belief. There are many instincts in man which 
do not ripen at once and without the proper excitants, and yet 
we do not deny to them their innate and instinctive character. 

Let us sum up. The feeling of obligation is a late arrival in 
the history of the individual and of the race. It is not the orig- 
inal and inseparable companion of any particular acts, but may 
become attached to all forms of conduct under suitable conditions. 
There is nothing impossible in the notion that the tendency to 
feel obligation in connection with certain acts may become fixed 
and habitual, and be transmitted to offspring. 

But, the question may now be asked, How did the first man 
who ever felt obligation come to feel that way ? What is the 
first origin of the feeling ? Even if we claim that it is a form of 
vague fear, we must still inquire, Whence did it spring ? It is as 
hard to solve this problem as it is to solve the problem of first 
beginnings in general. How did any feeling, or in fact anything 
originally arise? We do not know. We do not know how 
consciousness arose, or, indeed, how it arises every day in new 
human beings, or how one thought springs from the other. We 
think and feel and will, and think and feel and will about our own 
thinking, feeling, and willing, but how all this is possible we are 
at an utter loss to understand. I can explain to you the antece- 
dent and concomitant processes, both physical and mental, which 
go with certain ideas and feelings and volitions, but if you ask me 
how such a state as a conscious process is possible at all, I can- 
not answer. I know that consciousness is ; what it is in the last 

'See also Spencer, Data of Ethics, \\ 44 ff. ; Inductions of Ethics, \\ 1 17 
191 ; Williams, A Review of Evolutional Ethics, pp. 402 ff., 435 ff., 449; Carneri 
Grundzuege der Ethik, pp. 348 ff ; Entwickhmg und Darwinismus, p. 212. 
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analysis, and how it came to be, I cannot tell. We have reached 
the confines of our science at this point. Here the moralist must 
take leave of you, or hand you over to the tender mercies of the 
theologian or metaphysician. Did God create the feeling of ob- 
ligation and the moral sentiment in general ? Well, if he created 
you, he created all of you, and there is no need of singling out one 
particular feeling or set of feelings. Is the feeling of obligation the 
self-imposed law of your being ? Yes, in the sense that you are 
your feeling of obligation, that the feeling is not something out- 
side of you, something standing over and against you, but in you 
and of "you. 

The foregoing interpretation of conscience will enable us to 
explain the self-evidence and necessity of some of its deliverances, 
without having recourse to the nativistic theory. As we observed 
before, the ideas of certain acts, say, for example, of murder and 
self-sacrifice, are accompanied in consciousness by peculiar feel- 
ings called moral feelings, which are lacking when we think of 
other acts or things. I have no such sentiments when I perceive 
or think of a tree or mountain. Whenever these feelings surround 
an idea, we call that for which it stands right or wrong. To 
say that stealing or any particular deed is wrong, means that the 
idea of an act is associated in my mind with feelings of disap- 
proval, etc. Hence the judgment ' Stealing is wrong,' is equivalent 
to the proposition that an act which is condemned and prohibited 
is condemned and prohibited. The words, ' stealing,' ' murder,' 
' adultery,' 'falsehood,' etc., contain everything that is expressed in 
the predicate, wrong or bad. The judgment is what Kant would 
call an analytical judgment, i. e., one in which the predicate is 
but a repetition of the subject. Such judgments are always self- 
evident and necessary ; the predicate is identical with, or only 
another way of writing, the subject. 1 

1 See Ree, Die Enstehung des Gewissens. 

Frank Thilly. 
University of Missouri. 



